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same way if any people affirmed that Bucephalus was Music1, rit
would not be idle of others to deny the statement. In good truth
your subsequent attempts to prove that mind is extended because
it makes use of a body which is extended, seern to employ no better
reasoning than if you were to argue that because Bucephalus
neighs and whinnies, and so utters sounds that are comparable
with Music, it followed that Bucephalus is Music. For, though
mind is united with the whole body, it does not follow that it itself
is extended throughout the body, because it is not part of its notion
to be extended, but merely to think. Neither does it apprehend
extension by means of an extended semblance existing in it,
although it images it by applying itself to2 a corporeal semblance
which is extended, as has already been said. Finally there is no
necessity for it itself to be a body although it has the power of
moving body.

5.    What you say at this point relatively to the union of mind
and body* is similar to what precedes.    At no place do you bring
an objection to my arguments;   you only set forth the doubts
which you think follow from my conclusions, though they arise
merely from your wishing  to   subject   to  the   scrutiny of the
imagination matters which, by their own nature, do not fall under
it.    Thus when you wish to compare the union of mind and body
with the mixture of two bodies, it is enough for me to reply that
no such comparison ought to be set up, because the two things are
wholly diverse, and we must not imagine that there are parts in
mind because it is aware of parts in body.    Whence do you derive
the conclusion that everything which mind knows must exist in
mind ?   If that were so, then, when it was aware of the magnitude
of the earth, it would be obliged to have that object within it, and
consequently would not only be extended but greater in extent
than the whole world.

6.    Here though you do not contradict me at all, you have
nevertheless much to  say; and hence the reader  may discover
that the number of your arguments is not to be inferred from any
proportion between them and the prolixity of your words.

1 Descartes misread Gassendi's musca (fly) as musica. Cf. above, p. 197,
par. 3. The mistake must have occurred when he saw Gassendi's work in MS.
But in spite of the fact that musf.a appeared in the printed version when the
work was published, so that Descartes had the opportunity of rectifying his
error, he refrained from doing so. This provoked an attack by an opponent,
Bevius, in Statera Philosophiae Cartesianae, a pamphlet published at Amsterdam
in 1650.

- convertendo se.                  3 Cl above, p. 201, par. 3.